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The rights of workers to holidays on pay and the nature of legislation provid- 
ing these rights are under public debate in New Zealand. Employers are 
calling for greater ‘flexibility’ and for holidays to be traded for cash. Their 
demands and the Coalition Government’s review of the Holidays Act have 
been met with strong opposition from trade unions and workers. 

The Trade Union History Project has published this booklet as our contri- 
bution to the debate. It traces the history of the struggle of. workers to the 
right to holidays on pay. This struggle began with the agitation for the Eight- 
Hour Day, which resulted in Labour Day becoming our first modern statutory 
holiday in 1899. 

. This booklet draws on material in Bert Roth’s Days of Action, a history of 
Labour Day and May Day in New Zealand, which was published by the TUHP 
in 1990 and is now out of print. The TUHP thanks John Hamill for writing the 


text and Peter Franks for additional research. 


Colin Hicks 
Chairperson 


Trade Union History Project 


December 1997 
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Holidays have always been an important part of our culture. The struggle for 
laws giving all workers the right to paid holidays has been intimately bound 
up with the development of the trade union movement. 

In New Zealand, the first stage of this struggle was the campaigns for the 
eight-hour working day in the nineteenth century. These campaigns saw the 

establishment of Labour Day as the first modern statutory holiday. The law 
. making Labour Day a public holiday on pay emerged out of industrial action, 
popular demonstrations and celebrations by workers and their unions. It 
made festive occasions involving processions, sports events, and balls — all in 
support of the eight hour working day — available to everyone. 

This principle of giving all workers the right to holidays celebrated by 
many became the basis for today’s holiday entitlements. Since the 1890s the 
principle has been applied progressively by governments to pass on through 
legislation the gains in holiday entitlements won by workers with strong 
bargaining power. Landmarks along the way include the Factories legislation 
of the 1890s and 19305, the introduction of paid annual holidays for all in the 
19405 and the increase in these holidays in the 1970s. 

The agitation for shorter working hours and paid holidays last century 
was based on the belief that workers should be able to enjoy a balance 
between work, rest and recreation. Legislation was demanded to protect the 
rights of vulnerable workers so that they would not be put in the position of 


having to work to the limits of their physical endurance. 


Sue COaRLY CVETTLERS 


Many of the early Pakeha workers such as labourers and carpenters came to 
New Zealand with the hope and belief that the colony would provide better 
working conditions and hours of work than they had endured in the countries 
which they left behind, particularly Britain. Thanks to the scarcity of workers 
in the early days some were able to achieve the eight-hour day because of 
their bargaining strength. 

The founder of the eight hour day was Samuel Parnell, a carpenter and 
joiner who came over from Britain in 1840. He arrived at Petone Beach 
(Wellington) and was asked by a fellow passenger, George Hunter, to erect a 
store for him. Parnell refused, point-blank, to work for more than eight hours 
a day. ‘There are,’ he argued in an often-quoted response, ‘twenty-four hours 
per day given us; eight of these should be for work, eight for sleep, and the 
remaining eight for recreation and in which for men.to do what little things 
they want for themselves. | am ready to start 
tomorrow morning at eight o’clock, but it must be 
on these terms or none at all.’ Parnell’s beliefs 


were driven by a need for balance in life and a 


belief that the new colony should provide good 
conditions for workers. When Hunter protested 
that in London workers had to turn up at six in the 
morning or they had their pay docked, he replied, 
‘we’re not in London.’ There were few tradesmen 
in the young settlement and Hunter was forced to 


agree to Parnell’s terms. The first strike for eight 


hours a day was settled on the spot. 


From then on Parnell met incoming ships to 


. SAMUEL PARNELL FOUNDER OF THE 
tell tradesmen of the new hours of work. Meetings EIGHT-Hour DAY IN NEW ZEALAND 


6 THE EARLY SETTLERS 


were set up on Lambton Quay amongst the tradesmen and the eight hour 


working day became the accepted norm in the Wellington settlement. 
Labourers building the road to the Hutt are said to have downed tools when 
asked to work longer hours. Rough justice was dealt to anyone who breached 
the eight hour day. Carpenters resolved that anyone caught working outside 
of the hours of 8am and 5pm would be ‘ducked in the harbour.’ 

In Dunedin the new settlers had also been promised an eight hour day by 
the Otago Association as part of the vision for a better society in the colonies. 
For the first few months this was faithfully observed, but then Captain Cargill, 
the leader of the settlement, tried to undermine the system. ‘Many of the 
labourers,’ he told a public banquet in January 1849, ‘have come out here 
with an exaggerated belief that they are to have larger wages and shorter 
hours of work, making them in reality. mere drones.’ Wages, said Cargill, had 
to be kept sufficiently low to allow landowners to benefit by them, and he 
issued a notice, on 24 January 1849, that ‘according to the good old Scottish | 
rule’ ten hours were to constitute a legal days work. _ 

Like Parnell, the Dunedin settlers had come precisely to escape the ‘old 
Scotch Rules’ from the old country.’ They found a leader in the painter Samuel 
Shaw who called a protest meeting where tradesmen and labourers decided 
to work no longer than eight hours and to ask the usual pay at the time. 
Private employers offered to continue the eight-hour system and, faced with 

this opposition, Cargill had no choice but to withdraw his notice. 


In the Canterbury settlement an eight-hour day was observed 


without much controversy, but in Auckland the reform 
was not introduced until 1857. Here too the workers’ leader 
was a painter, William Griffin, who had taken part in 
Chartist agitations in England before emigrating to 
New Zealand. In June 1857 Griffin persuaded the 
Carpenters and the Joiners Society to convene a meet- 

ing to discuss the reduction of working hours from ten 

to eight. The men decided to give the employers three 


WLLIAM GRIFFIN LED THE FIGHT FOR . : 
THE EIGHT-HouR DAY IN AUCKLAND months notice, and on 1 September 1857 the. eight 
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hour day (8am to 5pm with an hour off for lunch) became the general rule in 
Auckland. : sf 


However, at this time there were no laws or awards governing working 


hours or the observance of the eight-hour limit in any workplace. Compliance 
depended on the resolve of the workforce, their bargaining strength in the 
workplace, or the goodwill of the employer. This meant that some workers 
still worked longer hours. The struggles that ensued over the issue gave fuel 


to the fledgling union movement. 


In 1863 17 Auckland foundry workers petitioned their employer to grant 
them ‘the privilege enjoyed by other trades in Auckland that of eight hours 
per day being the recognised time of labour.” The employer’s subsequent 
refusal lead to the formation of a union, the Auckland Branch of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers, and they went on strike. At the Thames gold- 
fields Isaac Hopkins introduced the eight-hour day in 1868 by refusing to. 
work the expected ten hours when erecting the Golden Crown battery. 
Labourers building the Waikato railway struck in 1872 when asked to work © 

_ nine hours instead of eight, and West Coast miners struck against attempts | 
to revert to eight-and-a-half and nine hour shifts. 


By 1875 the Official Handbook of New Zealand was attempting to attract 


new immigrants by claiming that ‘in all mechanical trades, and for labourers 


in general, the. standard day’s work is eight hours.’ By 1882 the New Zealand 

Herald claimed that the eight-hour system was almost universal and that \ 
‘nobody that we know of wants to attack it.’ This was, however, only really 

true for tradesmen and labourers. Many other workers in weaker bargaining 

positions were still required to put in longer hours. The plight of shop assis- 

tants was notorious, despite the efforts of the Early Closing Associations 

which were formed in many centres and which tried, with mixed success, to 

gain the support of shopkeepers. Other groups working long hours included 

domestic servants, clerks, locomotive drivers and other staff in the state- 

owned railways. Legislation was stilt needed to make the eight-hour day | 


possible for all workers and this legislation would not be achieved without 


significant struggle. 


(/emonstRATION AND (C eLEBRATION 


In 1882, in support of the legal’enforcement of the eight-hour day, there were 
demonstrations in Auckland and Otago. These demonstrations and celebra- 
tions formed the basis for what would later become Labour Day. A day to 
celebrate the workers’ achievement through a variety of recreational activi- 
ties. They also provided a platform for expressing solidarity with workers 
(often children) still being forced to work excessively long hours, and for 
pushing for legislative reform. 

In Auckland, unions decided to hold a public eight hour demonstration by 
marching from Queen Street to the Domain for an afternoon of sports. The pro- 
“gramme included races for different age groups, including women and boys, a 
sack race, a barrow race backwards, a tug of war (married versus single) and 
stone and hammer throws, each with prizes donated by unions or individuals. 
The day chosen was a working day, Wednesday 19 April, but employers were 
asked to give their staff time off and about 500 unionists marched in the pro- 
cession, while some 1000 attended in the Domain, despite threatening weather 
and a damp ground. The day ended with a ball and supper in the evening and 
was a great success for the young Auckland union movement. 

The Otago Trades Council, in April, called a public meeting to press for a 
legal eight hour day. The union movement was quite strong in Dunedin. More 
than 1500 people packed the Princess Theatre, including some women. The 
mayor chaired the meeting and there were several MPs on the platform. 
Matthew Green, the member for Dunedin East, read a letter from ‘A Shopgirl’ 
who said she had to work from 9 am to 9 pm Monday to Friday and to 10 pm 
on Saturday nights. Green reported having seen girls as young as twelve to 
fourteen years old delivering piles of boxes bigger than themselves until 10 
and 11 pm at night, and even later on Saturdays. Other speakers quoted the 
long working hours of telegraph operators, engine drivers, postmen, tram dri- 


vers, seamen and women doing sewing in their homes. 


Crcut- our Bis 


The demonstrations of 1882 effectively began the push for laws to make the 
eight-hour day: legally enforceable. In this way the less privileged workers 
could be protected from exploitation because of their vulnerable positions 
within the workforce. The road, however, would not be easy. Opposition 
came from those who, amongst other things, felt completely dependant on 
the availability of their servants around the clock and those who believed in a _ 
‘free trade’ approach to labour. 

The Otago Trades Council meeting in April 1882 passed a motion that a 
bill be introduced, in the current parliamentary session, legalising the eight- 
hour system. Matthew Green introduced such a bill the next month. It was 
short and to the point, asking ‘that eight hours out of every twenty-four hours 
of legal working days of the week shall constitute a legal day’s work, and 
forty eight hours a legal week’s work, in all occupations, whether those occu- 
pations be of a mental or physical nature.’ The bill passed through the House 
of Representatives but was thrown out by the upper house, the Legislative 
Council. 

Green reintroduced his bill in 1883. It failed 
to pass the House of Representatives by the 
narrow margin of 30 votes to 28. Another Eight- 
Hour Bill was defeated in 1884 after a member 
complained that it would materially interfere 
with the country’s social fabric, because,. 
having worked eight hours during the day, a 


coachman might refuse to take his master to 


the Opera at night, or a domestic might refuse 


to bring a glass of wine or a candle for a guest. 


TRADEMARK REGISTERED BY THE DUNEDIN 


The member for Cheviot, for example, resisted BAKER JAMES CONNOR IN 1898 
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change because he believed ‘there should be free trade in labour as in other 
things, and any legislation between man and master was a mistake.’ 

The rest of the 1880s saw continuing, but unsuccessful, lobbying for 
eight-hour bills. The first New: Zealand Trades and Labour Congress, which 
met in January 1885, resolved. that a general eight-hour day be fixed and that 
there be a national holiday celebrating it. They failed, however, to name a 
date. A grand procession of unionists marched through Dunedin during the 
congress, followed by a public meeting where speakers again called for the 
passing of an Eight-Hour Bill. When the congress reconvened in Auckland in 
January 1886, delegates took part in another eight-hour day procession. Local 

_-unions proudly displayed their banners and emblems of their trade. The 


printers distributed a handbill with a poem for the occasion. 


Let all Trades stick together - 
Together firm and true — 

And we’ll leave them such a legacy 
Our fathers never knew. 

Now Marshall, start the music; 

Let the banners be unfurled: 

‘Eight Hours’ shall be our motto 


‘Eight Hours’ throughout the world. 


The Trades and Labour Congress did not meet again after 1886 and the 
eight-hour processions lapsed. Sympathetic MPs continued to bring Eight- 
Hour Bills before Parliament, but the measure was treated as a joke by the 


employer and landowner majority and thrown out year after year. 


ae IN Ct merica 


The call for ‘Eight Hours throughout the world’ was not simply hyperbole. The 
labour movement for an eight-hour day was reaching a bloody crisis point in 
various parts of the world in the 1880s and 1890s. In America, in particular, 
the eight hour movement culminated in the May first strike in 1886. This 
strike focused on Chicago and had a strong fighting spirit. A week before the 
strike 25 000 workers were mobilised for a demonstration by the Central 
Labor Union. On May 1 Chicago witnessed a great outpouring of workers, who 
laid down tools at the call of the organised labour movement of the city. 

The fallout from the meeting Was extreme The combined forces-of the 


employers and the city government were determined to destroy the militant 


leaders. On May 4 there was another demonstration at Haymarket Square to . 


protest the brutal attack of the police on a meeting of striking workers at the 
McCormick Reaper Works the previous day, where six workers were killed 
and many wounded. At the Haymarket Square protest a bomb exploded 
killing a police sergeant and injuring dozens of policemen, some of whom 
died of their wounds. Who threw the bomb was never established but the 
- authorities took brutal revenge. They arrested hundreds of workers and pros- 
ecuted eight anarchist agitators. The best known among them was Albert 
Parsons, a printer, who had walked at the head of the procession with his 
wife Lucy and their two children. 

The accused were charged with conspiracy to commit murder. There was 
no proof that any of them had thrown the bomb or even that they had prior 
knowledge of it. Seven were sentenced to death after a rigged trial. One 
of the accused committed suicide in prison and two had their sentences 
commuted to life in prison. Four — Parsons, George Engle, Adolf Fischer and 


August Spies — were executed by hanging. They faced death with courage: 


‘This is the happiest day of my life,’ said Fischer on the scaffold, while | 
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CHICAGO, MAY 3RD, 1886, A PAINTING BY FLAVIO CONSTANTINI 


Parsons wrote in a last letter to his children, ‘Your father is a self-offered 
sacrifice upon the altar of liberty and happiness. | die not alone for you but 
for the children yet unborn.’ Six years later a new Governor of Illinois 
released the two imprisoned anarchists after acknowledging their innocence. 

A monument erected in 1893 commemorates the tragic fate of the 
‘Chicago Martyrs.’ Their names have become enshrined in the history of the 
American labour movement and their memory has been honoured through- 
out the world. Their execution was the climax to an agitation for an eight- 
hour working day launched by the Federation of Organised Trades and Labor 
Unions of the United States and Canada which later merged into the 


American Federation of Labor. 


Sue SH xevtime STRIKE 


Back in New Zealand the trade union movement was experiencing a Startling 
upsurge. New unions were being formed throughout the country. The Trades 
Councils revived, the first Tailoresses’ union was formed, and in Dunedin 
even schoolboys went on strike against too much homework. Foremost in 
this revival was the Maritime Council formed in October 1889 with the sea- 
men’s, watersiders’ and miners’ unions at its core. The leader was Captain 
John Millar. . 

There was a strong awareness of the May Day demonstration in Europe 
and America in 1890. In Wellington the Evening Post stressed the enormous 
influence these demonstrations would have on future political and economic 
legislation. The Auckland Knights of Labour passed a resolution on 30 April 
1890 recording their sympathy with the labour movements throughout the 
world in their efforts to gain legal recognition eight-hour day and urged the 
New Zealand Parliament to approve an Eight-Hour Bill. 

The Maritime Council held its first six-monthly meeting in Wellington in 
May 1890. A deputation went to see the Premier (Prime Minister) Atkinson 
to press for an Eight-Hour Bill. The Council decided to institute ‘a general 
holiday’ to be known as Demonstration Day. The date it chose was 28 
October, the anniversary of its founding in 1889. 

Millar wrote to all Trades Councils in New Zealand suggesting that 
demonstrations take the form of a procession and sports or picnics. West 
Coast miners’ unions affiliated to the Council had already held such a ‘grand 
labour union demonstration’ in Westport on 11 November 1889, including a 
procession by 1000 unionists, athletic sports continuing into a second day, a 
band contest, public tea, and simultaneous evening functions in three halls, 


with dancing and speeches. Premier Atkinson, who had been non-committal 


about an Eight-Hour Bill, agreed to issue a gazette notice closing all govern- 
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THE MARITIME STRIKE 


HARRIET MORISON, THE TAILORESSES’ LEADER, STAYS THE MONSTER OF SWEATING 


ment offices throughout New Zealand on ‘Labour Demonstration Day,’ 
Tuesday 28 October 1890. 

- The Great Maritime Strike, which ended in defeat for the unions and the 
collapse of the Maritime Council, was in its dying stages in October 1890, but 
this did not dampen the enthusiasm of the Labour Day demonstrators. 
Employers associations had urged their members not to allow time off, but 
3000 marched in Dunedin with their banners flying, 2000 in Christchurch, 
1500 in Wellington and smaller numbers in Palmerston North and Napier. The ~ 
Auckland Trades Council had meekly agreed to postpone the demonstration 
to a public holiday on 10 November (the Prince of Wales’ Birthday) but some 
200 seamen, watersiders and other unionists marched in Auckland on 
October 28. More than 1000 Auckland workers marched on 10 November. 

In Wellington 80-year-old Samuel Parnell; the founder of the eight-hour 
day, led the procession seated on a brake drawn by four horses. He told the 


crowd that the chord struck at Petone fifty years earlier was now vibrating 


THE MARITIME STRIKE 


around the world. In Dunedin the Typographical Society had a printing press 
on their float. They produced and distributed an Ode to Labour Day, which 
paid tribute to the maritime strikers and to women workers who had only 


recently joined unions as a result of the agitation against ‘sweated’ labour. 


Three cheers we’ll give with right goodwill our brethren of the wave, 
Those gallant toilers of the sea, who stand so true and brave; 
Three more for our staunch wharfmen, who guard the standard yet, 


And three for our stout colliers, whom we will ne’er forget. 


But thrice three cheers let one and all as fitting tribute pay 


To that brave-hearted Sisterhood who grace our ranks to-day! 


A large bullock was roasted at the Caledonian Ground at the conclusion 


of the Dunedin march and steaks were handed out, together with loaves of 


bread donated by a local baker, among the 11,000 people present. 
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THE WELLINGTON EIGHT-HOUR COMMITTEE IN 1890. PARNELL IS SEATED IN THE CENTRE. 


In December 1890 Parnell died. He was politically active up to his death as a 
member of the Eight Hour Committee set up in Wellington to organise future 
Labour Day demonstrations. His funeral became the occasion for another 
impressive labour demonstration. Despite heavy rain 3000 people followed 
the coffin, which was carried by relays of workers all the way from Parnell’s 
house to the cemetery. There he was buried after a ‘most impressive socialist 
ceremony.’ Alexander Stuart wrote a lengthy In Memoriam poem as a tribute 


to him in the Sydney Bulletin. 


PARNELL’S DEATH 


A king of men has passed away 

Not from a palace great, 

But from a simple cottage home, 
Devoid of pomp and state - 

An uncrowned king, a Grand Old Man, 
Who loved the people well 

The author of the Eight Hours Plan 


Of Campaign — our Parnell! 


The secretary of the Sydney Trades Council, in a letter of condolence to 
relatives, said Parnell had earned a name that would last for all time, one that 


‘should be recorded on the pages of every trade union rule and minute book.’ 
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The December 1890 general election brought to power a sympathetic Liberal 
government and several unionists entered Parliament. The annual Eight 
Hours or Labour Day demonstrations continued in the 1890s in Dunedin and 
Wellington and more fitfully in Auckland (still on the Prince of Wales’ 
Birthday). The government continued to close public offices on Labour 
Demonstration Day. The annual Trades and Labour Conference of 1892 
confirmed 28 October as the recognised day for Labour Demonstration Day. 
Eight-Day Bills still came before Parliament and were still regularly rejected 
even when sponsored by the Liberal Premier, Richard John Seddon. 

The new Liberal government began to pass a wide range of labour legisla- 
tion which regulated the hours of work in factories, shops and mine, first for 
women and young people, but later also for adult males. Up till this time 
most workers were entitled to only four public holidays: Christmas Day, 
Boxing Day, New Years Day and Good Friday, with provincial holidays or 
‘show days’ observed as a matter of custom. The 1891 Factories Act was one 
of the first labour reforms of the new government and provided that women 
and workers under 18 were entitled to five holidays: Christmas, New Years- 
Day, Good Friday and the Queen’s Birthday. The Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act of 1894 allowed unions to apply for awards to a new 
Arbitration Court and many gained a working week of forty eight or even 
fewer hours, with penal rates for overtime. There were exceptions, however. 
Grocers’ assistants were required to work fifty two hours per week, bakers 
and pastry cooks eight and a half hours per day, butchers up to sixty one and 


a half hours per week, and tram drivers sixty hours. 


L/apour Day 


Early in 1894 the Wellington Eight-Hour Committee resolved that a meron 
date should be fixed for Labour Day and recognised by law. In correspon- 
dence with labour organisations in other centres the second Wednesday in 
October was agreed on and this date was.endorsed by the Trades and Labour 


Conference that year. The Wellington Committee approached the Minister of 


50 1899, No. 17.) , Labour Day. [63 Vicor. 
New Zealand. 
ANALYSIS. 
Title. 2. Labour Day instituted. 
1. Short Title. 8. To be a public holiday. 
1899, No. 17. 
Titlo. An Acr to constitute ’a Public Holiday to be known as. Labour 
Day. * [19th October, 1899. 


BE IT ENACTED by the General Assembly of New Zealand in 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as fol- 


lows. :— 
Sort Title. 1. The Short Title of this Act is ‘‘ The Labour Day Act, 1899.” 
Labour Day Q. The second Wednesday in the month of October in each 
institated: year shall be known as ‘* Labour Day.” 
To bo @ public 3. Labour Day is hereby declared to be a public holiday. 


holiday. 


THE LABOuR Day AcT 1899 ~ 
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LABOUR DAY 


Labour, William Pember Reeves, who undertook to close government offices 
on the unions’ agreed date and also promised a Labour Day Bill. This Bill did 
not, however, materialise. 

In 1897 the Trades and Labour Conference again urged the government to 
introduce a bill marking Labour Day, on the second Wednesday in October, as 
a public holiday. Some unions applied for a paid holiday or penal rates on 
Labour Demonstration Day. Among the first to succeed, in 1897, were Christ- 
church painters and carpenters and Inangahua gold miners. Disenchantment 
with the Liberal government was now beginning to spread in the union move- 
ment. The 1898 Trades and Labour Conference heard complaints about 
unfulfilled promises, and Seddon took urgent steps at damage control. He 
promoted a nationwide Liberal and Labour Federation to strengthen the links 
between government and its working class supporters, and on 11 October 
1899, the day of the Wellington eight-hour demonstration, he introduced the 
third reading of the long-promised Labour Day Bill. ‘This act,’ he said, ‘has 
been asked for by the workers; and it has been asked for, and it has been 
agreed to, by the employers.’ This latter statement was based on complaints 
by the Union Steam Ship Company that it had to make several Labour Day 
payments to seamen plying between Wellington, Lyttelton and Dunedin 
because provinces observed different dates. It was one of the shortest pieces 
of legislation on record, stating that: ‘The second Wednesday in the month of 
October in each year shall be known as Labour Day,’ and ‘Labour Day is 
hereby declared a public holiday.’ One of the few opponents in parliament, 
Mr G. Hutchison, objected that, since Labour Day was a holiday by custom 
and practice for many workers, the only change would be that on Labour Day 
women and persons under 18 would be entitled to be paid, although doing no 
work. While this may have been an objection at the time, the Bill clearly 
aimed at dealing with the exploitation and ‘sweated’ labour — mainly involv- 
ing women and young people — which was by this time well documented. 
Labour Day has remained a public holiday, though its date has changed in 
1910 to the fourth Monday in October. 


Dam D dou DAYS FOR “Morxers 


Labour Day was the first modern holiday and it was not the last. For most of 


this century there has been a steady increase in the number of paid holidays 


that employees have been entitled to. To a large degree this increase in - 


statutory holidays was agreed to with little controversy and legitimised wide- 
spread social practice. In 1920 Anzac Day was set aside to commemorate the 
Australian and New Zealand troops who fought in the First World War. In the 
1930s the number of public holidays varied between different groups of 
workers. Factory workers were entitled to six statutory holidays while shop 
and office workers had seven. In 1936 the Labour government amended the 
Factories Act to provide that all factory workers were entitled to eight public 
holidays. These were Christmas Day, Boxing Day, New Years Day, Good 
Friday, Easter Monday, Anzac Day, Labour Day, and the sovereign’s birthday. 
In 1955 the Public Holidays Act was passed. It was a common-sense piece ” 
of legislation which allowed for Christmas Day, Boxing Day and New Years 
day to be transferred if they fell on a weekend. It also allowed for the 
Mondayisation of anniversary days in the different provinces. Subsequently, 
in 1965, the National Government amended the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act to make 2 January a public holiday. The logic behind the leg- 
islative enactment of holidays was stated by Tom Shand, the Minister of 
Labour. It was to ‘ensure that those who are in a weaker bargaining position 
will get similar benefits to those who are in a stronger bargaining position.’ At 
the time, 85% of the workforce under the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act had been able to negotiate on their own terms this extra holi- 
day, and the amendment extended this benefit to all workers. Waitangi Day 
was first instituted as a national day of commemoration in 1960 but was not 
observed as a public holiday outside Northland until 1973. That year the 


Labour Government made it a national public holiday. 
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22 PAID HOLIDAYS FOR WORKERS 


THE PLUMBERS’ KIOSK IN 
THE AUCKLAND LABOUR 
DAY PROCESSION 1902 


In 1944 similar arguments had been used by the Labour Government to 
pass the Annual Holidays Act which provided two weeks annual leave for all 
workers. It extended the privileges already enjoyed in the professional and 
commercial world to every worker. This leave was on full pay. It sought to 
recognise the ‘great service’ rendered to the country by the workers and 
recognised the detrimental effects of excessively hard work and long hours 
on the health of the people. The Bill was passed without any opposition. In 
1974 the Labour Government increased the minimum entitlement to three 
weeks leave for all workers. This followed a union campaign for extra holi- 
days which had succeeded in negotiating the third week’s leave (usually on 


the basis of service) into a number of awards and agreements. 
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The introduction of the Employment Contracts Act brought a darker era to 
industrial relations in New Zealand. This legislation combined with high rates 
of unemployment to leave employees more and more exposed in the work- 


place. As we have seen, the introduction and increase in paid public holidays 


and annual leave entitlements over this century came from a commitment 
(largely by Labour Governments) to extend rights already possessed by some 
or most workers to all workers. The Employment Contracts Act has again 
exposed those workers with a weaker bargaining positions to exploitative 
employment situations. The Holidays Act (1981) has, until now, maintained 
the rights of workers to a minimum of eleven statutory holidays and three 
weeks of paid annual leave. Recent calls for legislative change to increase the 
‘flexibility’ of workers holidays threaten to undermine the achievements of 


over a century of trade union struggle. 


In 1997 the Employers Federation produced a draft Holidays Bill to 
replace the Holidays Act 1981. It involved the reversal of the principle of 
Mondayisation, and the made it possible for statutory holidays and leave 

| entitlements to be exchanged for extra pay. This was combined with a raft 

of measures to penalise casual workers, workers who strike, and those 
who have been off work because of sickness, injury, parental leave, voluntary 
service or training. 

The Minister of Labour followed this up with a consultation paper using 
the same strategy, as the basis for a review of the Holidays Act 1981. It looks 
at ‘flexible and alternative arrangements’ for holidays which are ‘able to be 
negotiated by employees and employers.’ The ‘alternative arrangements’ 
basically involve offering the ‘option’ to workers of ‘selling’ parts of their 


annual leave or statutory entitlements. The Minister stated clearly that he 


liked this idea. ‘Say I’m a young married couple with two jobs saving busily to 
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buy a house,’ he said; ‘Il may prefer to physically take two weeks a year and 
trade the rest for money.’ The history of holidays in New Zealand, however, 
shows that legislation which makes holidays compulsory is necessary to pro- 
tect those workers who are in low-paid casualised jobs, many of whom are 
young and are women. These people are often faced with take-it-or-leave-it 
offers at the ‘negotiating table’, and they may be pressurised in the future to 
abandoning Christmas, or Labour Day for a small bonus estimated on the 
basis of a low minimum wage. , 

The free market conception of holidays in monetary terms is perhaps 
reminiscent of Scrooge who, as we know, had no understanding of the impor- 
tance of collective celebration and was far from understanding Parnell’s 
principle of eight hours for work, eight hours for sleep, and eight hours for 


recreation. 


‘What’s Christmas time to you but a paying of bills without money; a time 
for finding yourself a year older, but not an hour richer; a time for balanc- 
ing your books and having every item in ‘em through a dozen of months 
presented dead against you? If | could work my will,’ said Scrooge indig- 
nantly, ‘every idiot who goes about with ‘Merry Christmas’ on his lips, 
should be boiled in his own pudding, and buried with a stake of holly 
through his heart.’ 


/ CHARLES DICKENS, A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
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